Masks upon the Waters

the sea, with the words: 'Desponsamus te, mare, in signum veri
perpetuique dominii.' Such had been his words, on every Ascen-
sion Day, from the time of Doge Pietro Orseolo II (991-1008),
until Napoleon took Venice and the French troops burnt the
Butintoro. That which we see, the last built in the Arsenal, came
from the slips in 1728 and should have lasted for a hundred years.
The 'Bucmtoro was a galley of a hundred feet, or more, in length,
and intended only for parade and show. It was commanded by an
Admiral. This officer had the power to postpone the festa if the
weather was dangerous, for, being all gilding and decoration, the
vessel was not strong enough to resist the violence of the waves.
Its navigation was in the hands of a pilot, who, by tradition, must
answer with his head for the safe return of the Seigniory to Venice.
Aboard the Eudntoro were the Doge's personal escort of footmen,
or huissiers, dressed in robes and soutanes of purple damask; the
nine flags of the town; the four secretaries of the Senate; the two
chancellors of the Doge, all in violet coloured robes; the grand
chancellor; six counsellors; the ambassadors of foreign powers;
the three Capi di quarantie; the censors; the avogadors; the capi di
consiglio di died; and the sixty Senators, dressed in silken robes
of flame colour, all wearing long perruques. In addition, the crew
and the rowers at the oars; perhaps, in all, two hundred persons.
The Bmintoro was brought out from the Arsenal on the eve of
Ascension Day and dropped anchor before the Doge's Palace in
readiness for this ceremony; it will return to the Arsenal eight or
ten days afterwards.

We are near enough, now, to hear the splashing of the oars. All
the gondolas of the town follow the "Rudntoro^ as well as the peot-
toni, boats of ceremony which are used in the regatta, hung with
silks and damasks, and much gilded. In the prow of each peotta
is a man with a cor-de-chasse, which he sounds at intervals, while
the others answer him, giving to this slow progress the air of a
maritime triumph. Everyone in these boats is masked, even the
rowers, who wear livery. The ordinary dress is the black silk
mantello; but look closely at their heads! Each man or woman
has a black face covering. It is the baiita, of black silk or gauze,
worn round the head, and covering the chin and all the lower jaw;
over this they wear the white mask, or volto, which does not hide
the mouth, and which is kept in place by the hat. These hats they
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